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Nebraska University and the Harvard Law
School. Among his appointments were
those as commissioner of appeals of the
supreme court of Nebraska (1901-03),
assistant professor of Law at Nebraska
University (1899-1903), and successively
professor of Law at Northwestern University,
Chicago University, Harvard Law School,
and in 1936 at the University of Harvard.
An able and influential teacher, especially of
jurisprudence, his theories, with the emphasis
on the importance of social interests in
connection with the law, have had a universal
effect. His legal writings are many and
include Readings on the History and System
of the Common Law (1904), Introduction to
the Philosophy of Law (1922), Law and Morals
(1924) and Criminal Justice in America
(1930). An authority also on botany, he was
largely responsible for the botanical survey
of Nebraska, and on this subject, in collabora-
tion with Dr F. E. Clements, wrote Phyto-
geographv of Nebraska (1898).

POUNDS", John (1766-1839), English cripple
shoemaker, born at Portsmouth, became
unpaid teacher of poor children, and is
looked upon as the founder of ragged
schools.

POUSSIN, poo-si, (1) Caspar (1613-75),
French painter, whose real name was Caspar
Dughet, was the brother-in-law and pupil
of (2). He worked in Rome and became well
known as a landscapist. His popularity in
the 18th century was high, though many
paintings attributed to him may not have
been his work.

(2) Nicolas (1594-1665), French painter,
born at Les Andelys in Normandy, went at
eighteen to Paris to study, and by 1623 had
attained the means of visiting Rome. He
received important commissions from Car-
dinal Barberini, and soon acquired fame and
fortune. Among the masterpieces of this
period was the Golden Calf, now in the
National Gallery. After sixteen years he
returned to Paris and was introduced by
Richelieu to Louis XIII, who appointed him
painter in ordinary. But the altar-pieces and
mural decorations which he was required to
paint were unsuited to his genius, and for
this reason, and being annoyed by intrigues,
he in 1643 returned to Rome. There,
besides classical and religious works which
became increasingly geometric in design, he
began to paint landscapes on classical lines.
His style is a combination of classical ideals
and Renaissance tendencies. See works by
Bouchitte (1858), Poillon (2nd ed. 1875),
Denio (1899), Magne (1914) and W. Fried-
laender (1914).

POWELL, (1) Baden.   See BADEN-POWELL.

(2)  Cecil Frank (1903-   ), English physi-
cist, born at Tonbridge, Kent, professor of
Physics at Bristol from 1948, known for his
work on the photography of nuclear processes.
He received the Nobel physics prize for 1950.

(3)   Frederick York (1850-1904),  English
historian  and  Icelandic  scholar,   born   in
London, was educated at Rugby and Christ
Church,  Oxford.    In  1894 with Professor
Vigfusson he worked on the records and
ancient poetry of Scandinavia and compiled
with him Icelandic Prose Redder (1879).   He

became at Oxford regius professor of
Modern History. He helped to found the
English Historical Review (1885).
(4)   John  Wesley  (1834-1902),  American
geologist, born at Mount Morris, New York,
lost  his  right  arm   in  the  civil  war,   and
became  a professor  of Geology,  surveyor
(1868-72) of the Colorado and its tributaries,
and director of the Bureau of Ethnology and
of the U.S. Geological Survey.    He wrote
on the arid region, the Uinta Mountains, the
Colorado River and its canyons, and on the
Indian language.
(5)  Mary.   See MILTON.
POWERS, Hiram (1805-73), American sculp-
tor, was born a farmer's son at Woodstock,
Vermont, became apprentice to a clockmaker
in Cincinnati, and was taught to model in
clay by a German sculptor. Employed for
seven years making wax figures for the
Cincinnati museum, in 1835 he went to
Washington, where he executed busts, and
in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he resided
till his death. There he produced his Eve,
and in 1843 the still more popular Greek
Slave. Among his other works were busts of
Washington, Calhoun and Daniel Webster.
POWHATTAN.   See POCAHONTAS.
POWYS, pd-is, name of three brothers,
English writers, of Welsh descent:
(1)     John    Cowper    (1872-       ),    poet,
essayist, novelist, born in Shirley, Derbyshire,
is the best known.    For a time he taught
German   at   Brighton,   and   later   lectured.
Books of verse include Mandragora (1917)
and   Samphire  (1922).     His   novels   are A
Glastonburv Romance (1932), Owen Glendower
(1940), Porius (1951), All or Nothing (1960),
Sec.   Essays are concerned with questions of
philosophy and literary criticism.    See his
Autobiography (1934).
(2)    Llewelyn   (1884-1939),   essayist   and
novelist, brother of (1), born in Dorchester,
suffered from recurrent tuberculosis which
caused him to spend some years in Switzer-
land and in Kenya, and from which he finally
died.   From 1920 to 1925 he was a journalist
in New York,    Works include Ebony and
Ivory (1922), Apples be Ripe (1930) and the
biographical   Confessions   of Two   Brothers
(with (1), 1916), Skin for Skin (1925) and The
Verdict of Bridlegoose (1926).    See Life by
Elwin (1953).
(3)  Theodore Francis (1875-1953), novelist
and short story writer, brother of (1) and (2),
born in Shirley, lived in seclusion and wrote
original and eccentric novels of which the
best known is Mr Westorfs Good Wine (1927).
See also Mr Tasker's Gods (1925), Captain
Patch (1935) and Goat Green (1937).    See
study by H. Coombes (1960).
POYNINGS, Sir Edward (1459-1521), English
soldier and diplomat, took part in a rebellion
against Richard III, escaped to the Continent
and joined the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII),
with whom he later returned to England.
In 1493 he was governor of Calais, and in
1494 went to Ireland as deputy-governor for
Prince Henry (Henry VIII). His aim was to
anglicize the government of Ireland. This he
accomplished by means of the Statutes of
Drogheda, known as Poynings' Law, to the
effect that all Irish legislature had to be